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IRELAND— EMIGRATION.* 

Having, in former numbers of our periodical, treated of the many 
evils which afflict Ireland, and neutralize the advantages which God and 
nature seem to have endowed her with ; and having suggested, not one 
specific, for that would bespeak us empirics ; but a certain course of 
alteratives, which though slow in operation, and not, perhaps marvel- 
lously and instantly visible in the effect, yet would, in the fair course of 
time, produce important and happy consequences. Having in this way 
spoken of the introduction of a Poor Law, for the maintenance of the imbe- 
cile, aged, and orphan poor — of the forcing the landlords to expend capital 
on their properties, and so employ the working pauper — having spoken of 
the necessity of an open, unbigoted, unsectarian, yet ueligious educa- 
tion of the population — where the Word of God should be read, and its 
blessed precepts enforced, without having the sacred volume encumber- 
ed, and we may say, desecrated by the imperfect and often monstrous ad- 
ditions, which interested ecclesiastics would affix to the same — we were 
aware that one measure for the amelioration of Ireland's people was not 
as yet alluded to in our volume, and now rejoice in the opportunity 
which Mr. Molloy's work affords of treating on a subject which con- 
fessedly is of great importance, which has engaged the attention of 
some of the ablest political writers of the present day, and which has 
not only occupied former Committees of the House of Commons, but has 
also been the subject of a recent motion of Lord Howick's. 

That Ireland has a greater population than her soil can support, can- 
not be said to be the case — that twelve millions of acres cannot main- 
tain eight millions of people cannot be true ; but that Ireland, export- 
ing, as she does, the greater part of her produce in order to pay rent to 
her landed proprietors, and retaining only her potatoes to feed a large por- 
tion of her population, cannot be in such a state as a good government can 
permit, or a good patriot desire, is also most certain. It is truly an alarm- 
ing contemplation to consider that there are millions of able bodied men 
in the land, who, for the greater part of the year, are unemployed ; and 
who, without education or self-respect, and depending for sustenance on 
the lowest sort of food fit for the use of man, must form the ready ma- 
terials upon which the wicked and the discontented can act with pow- 
erful and tremendous effect. Moreover, it is to be brought into the 
calculation, that Ireland, because she is a great corn exporting country, 
must find her soil wherever the plough runs, deteriorating in its produc- 
tiveness ; under the bad and unartificial system of her customary agricul- 
ture, her corn lands must grow weaker and weaker, and every year, in 
order to keep up the amount of exportation which she is called on to 
send forth, the grass lands of the island must be invaded— the virgin 
pastures must be consigned to the ploughshare, and in no very long pe- 
riod, if the present practice of agriculture is persevered in — if the land- 
lords expect to draw their rents out of properties on which they will ex- 
pend no capital, the feeding districts of the island, and all its beautiful 
sheep-walks must be consigned to tillage. Moreover, the potatoe is 
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well known to be a plant that will not succeed well, except in fresh 
soils — the quality as well as the quantity of the esculent degenerates in 
lands long under cultivation, even suppose they are carefully manured ; 
and consequently, in many parts of Munster, the apple, the black, and 
the cup potatoe cannot now be got to grow, and the poor are obliged 
to feed upon a white potatoe, which neither keeps well through the sea- 
son, or contains the same quantity of nutriment, that the better varie- 
ties of the same plant do. We have indeed often entered the cabin of 
a poor Irishman, in some of the districts where the soil has been long 
under the spade and plough, and were astonished and shocked to ob- 
serve the inmates of the wretched hovel, sitting down to their midday 
meal on a bowl of potatoes, sweetened only with salt, and moistened only 
with water ; potatoes, too, which, were they offered for sale in the mar- 
ket of Dublin, womd be rejected as useless — potatoes moist, small, and 
waxy, and which indeed would not supply fit nourishment to a 
pig. We say that this is a state of things that has existed — which is 
nam largely existing, and must not last. This is a state of things that 
is now causing the disturbances in the counties of Meath and Kilkenny, 
and to a still greater extent in Clare. The latter county, especially, de- 
serves particular notice — where the population is large, and the land in 
general either mountainous, barren, and moist — or a dry, shallow lime- 
stone soil, easily exhausted, and in a dry season, almost unproductive. 
A great part of the country is as nature designed it, applied to the pur- 
pose of rearing sheep, and some of its better lands along the alluvial 
banks of the Fergus and the Shannon, are appropriated to the feeding 
of fat cattle ; consequently the poor are unequally apportioned over its 
surface, and have made settlements on those properties, where greedy 
and improvident landlords have permitted the subletting of their estates, 
and on which a pauper population has now increased to a fearful 
magnitude. The tdlage land in their occupation is evidently deteriorat- 
ing every day, and the poor hungry pauper with his children growing 
around him, and his boys and girls increasing, while his little holding 
cannot be enlarged, looks upon the grass lands of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen with an evil and covetous eye. " Oh," he says, " is it not hard 
to see this man consigning to his fat sheep, what would provide me 
and mine with abundance of dry and sound potatoes." He enters into 
combination with those who feel and suffer in the same manner, and in 
thousands they assemble by night — they turn up the pasture, and make 
it only fit for a potatoe, or corn crop ; and they serve the owner with 
notice that he must prepare his coffin, or let out the fret A field in di- 
visions, and at a set rate to the neighbours. 

Such is at present the state of things in the county of Clare — such 
must it be also in every part of Ireland where the population is increas- 
ing beyond the immediate facilities of subsistence, even suppose that 
subsistence were, as it is in many places, but a dry potatoe — such a state 
of things will not be altered by the introduction of a provision for the 
imbecile poor— such a state of things will not be removed by giving em- 
ployment to the able people, in the improvement of the surrounding coun- 
try, for the evil will still be permanent, while the employment can only be 
temporary — such a state of things cannot be removed by education ; per- 
haps knowledge conferred, would only give aggravation to their misery, 
and at any rate people cannot, and will not learn amidst the cravings of 
hunger. 

Therefore we are convinced that before any alterative measure, which 
we have heretofore contemplated, can be brought into efficiency, the 
great incubus of an undue population must be, where it peculiarly and 
alarmingly presses, without loss of time, removed ; and immediate steps 
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should be token to convey to the colonies the overplus of people that 
now encumbers certain districts in Connaught andjMunster. That such 
a measure is desirable in certain districts in England, we have the best 
authority for believing. We have Mr. Swing in the sister isle, imitating 
his predecessors Captain Rock and Terry Alt here. And if we hear men 
exclaim in the agricultural districts of England, because they are restrict- 
ed in the wages that has heretofore provided them with bread and beer, 
bacon and butter, and cheese and tea — if the political economists have 
clearly shown, that the diminution of the rate of wages there is owing 
to the excess of the supply of labour ; or, in other words, that the popuh- 
tion is getting too large for the amount of food that can be conveniently 
divided by the rich amongst them ; if this be the case in England, a fortiori 
it is awfully the case in this country ; and really there may be sympathy 
excited for John Bull, when stinted in his bread, his beer, and his ba- 
con ; but pity and alarm, and even horror must be aroused, under the 
contemplation of poor Pat, reduced to the consumption of the lowest 
sustenance that can support human life, and likely to be even stinted in 
the use of that root, which an Englishman's hog would turn from as in- 
sufficient. We therefore cannot see any remedy for the state of a large 
portion of our population, except in two alternatives ; the one is, that 
the landlords must subdivide their estates amongst the people — must be 
content to see their properties applied, not to the produce of corn or cat- 
tle to be exported, in order to supply their rents, but to the growth of 
corn and potatoes to fill the mouths of an increasing population ; or in 
other words — the rich must surrender, until all become equally poor — 
until Ireland becomes one great potatoe garden— -until that Utopian ab-> 
surdity of the Irish poet is realised, and every rood of ground maintains, 
or rather starves its man. The other resource must be emigration — the 
people must be sent forth out of the island — the rich must transport the 
poor, or they must become paupers themselves. • Jt is altogether idle for 
such sciolists and specious haranguers as Mr. Sadler, to say that there 
are waste lands in Ireland, that can sufficiently support its now overlarge, 
and fearfully increasing population. We would ask where are those waste 
lands — are "the large tracts of coarse grassy mountain pasture to be con- 
signed to the needy and unemployed population ? No, says the pro- 
prietor of these districts, these farms supply me with the butter, 
the young stock, and the wool, by means of which I can live where I 
like, and spend my time in London or Paris. I cannot afford to consign 
my property to the profitless growth of potatoes, and Paddies — besides, 
it is not every year that those high and misty districts are fitted for 
the produce of oats and potatoes ; and if we gave them up to such a tenan- 
try, (the proprietors may say) we would be but giving a wider range for 
pauperism to extend itself— we would be rearing a population that must, 
from the climate in which they are located, be exposed to a failure of 
crops, to famine, to pestilence, every seven years at least. " Well," but 
says Mr. Sadler, " there are the red bogs — see what an immense sur- 
face they present — see how they disgrace and encumber the island : sure 
here is ample room and verge enough on which to locate an over- 
flowing population." In our opinion, the eloquent gentleman might as 
well 3ay, Irishmen, there is the Atlantic Ocean, and if you set ahout 
lowering its bed, you mav happily expose to the light, the long sub- 
merged islands of Atalantis, or O'Brasil, as to speak of the red flow bogs 
of Ireland. In our opinion, and by our experience, we are assured, 
the capital that would be required to locate ten families on a red bog, 
such as is the greater part of the bog of Allen, and produce food for 
them from its surface, would send one hundred families over to Canada, 
and locate each upon fifty acres of fertile soil, in that great asylum for the 
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industrious. There are more than a million of acres, or one-tenth of the 
surface of the island covered with this flow moss : Mr. Sadler or any one 
of his abettors, is challenged to point out one hundred acres on any one 
spot of such red bog, permanently reclaimed ; although the expense has 
been as monstrous as ridiculous, in Commissioners, reports, surveys, 
and all manner of jobbings growing out of the possibility of effecting 
such a reclamation. 

There is nothing exhibits so much the overgrown amount of the popu- 
lation in Ireland, when brought into comparison with its capital and pro- 
perty, as the lowness of wages. In many parts of Ireland, labour is not 
higher than it was when Arthur Young wrote his travels; fifty years ago 
his report of the wages of the labouring poor, shows the rate to nave been 
nearly, if not altogether, as high as it is now ; and while all kinds of a gri- 
cultural produce have nearly doubled in price, the labourer must still put 
up with six-pence or eight-pence per day ; and moreover, happy is that 
poor peasant, who is sure of constant employment even at that rate. Now 
what is it keeps down this rate of labour, but the excess of its supply ? 
if one hundred sacks of oats or potatoes remain in market on the even- 
ing, when most of the purchasers have gone home supplied, these com- 
modities must be sold under value, or remain a drag on hands. In the 
same way, if one hundred labourers remain standing in the market place, 
all the day idle, and no man hire them, they must offer themselves at 
length for a sum that will supply even the lowest kind of necessary food, 
or they must remove to some other place — in fact they must emigrate. 

Well, but suppose men cannot remove — suppose there are no means 
within their power whereby they can move away along with their fami- 
lies — suppose they are in an island — and 

" Every island is a prison, 
Strongly guarded by the sea" — 

then they must either die quietly, or rise despairginly, and force the 
rich either to support them, or transport them. 

Luckily, we conceive the evil has not arrived at 'that point which the 
proposed remedy cannot reach ; and there is wealth, we believe, enough 
even in Ireland, and the property-holders of all denominations have yet 
the means of providing a field for the occupation and employment of the 
able-bodied poor ; and the question is, whether that shall be by a home 
maintenance, or by resorting to a colonial emigration. We think we 
have shown that a home maintenance cannot wisely be resorted to, ex- 
cept by abstracting from the rich all their funds, and reducing the whole 
population to one common level of potatoe eating poverty ; at all 
events, Ireland must look, and that immediately, to a poor law system, 
like that under which England is labouring, where the able bodied poor 
must be supported, or a system of emigration must be commenced. Can 
that be done consistently with the funds that the property-owners can 
afford — can that be done, so as to prevent in future, a recurrence to the 
same expensive expedient ? — we think it can. We think it possible so 
to arrange a plan of emigration, when directed to the British Colonies, 
that the emigrants may, be made to repay the debt invested in their 
removal and location ; and supposing the case that the vacuum caused 
by removal, shall be supplied in time by the process of population, we 
conceive it also possible, from the higher rate of wages paid to the remain- 
ing labourers, and from the repayments made by the first colonists, that a 
fund might be kept up sufficient to produce a future emigration, gradual, 
and at the same time equal, to meet the excess of the growing population. 
If the debt contracted by the first emigration, be paid off before fresh 
pauperism can require a resort to the same expedient ; or if the gradual 
repayment can supply a fund commensurate to the increase of people, 
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then all that is wanting is obtained — there need be no sacrifice made 
by the rich, but the one first great exertion — the sum of human happi- 
ness may be materially increased — the emigrants abroad, and the labour- 
ing class at home, will both have acquired room for happiness, employ- 
ment, expansion of mind, and education. And then the alterative expe- 
dients we have heretofore suggested — the results of good education — the 
effects of equal and impartially executed laws — the blessings of the Bri- 
tish Constitution may have a fair field to work on, and the Irish yet be- 
come a quiet, intelligent, moral, and religious people — and that coup- 
let which has been so much abused as to render its quotation ridiculous, 
may at length be safely and seriously applied, 

" Great, glorious, and free — 
First flower of the ocean, first gem of the sea." 

It is time for us to advert to the treatise which has given us a subject 
and excuse for this article, the object of which is to show, that the evils 
of this island have arisen from two causes — the successive immigration 
of the English and Scotch, and the non-emigration of its own people. 
It is easy to suppose a case, upon the surface of the globe, of a great 
flow of migration setting in, caused by the restlessness of a king or a 
nation at an almost incalculable distance off, and a movement that com- 
mences at the great wall of China may be felt in its results, as nation 
drives on nation, like wave urging on wave, until the tide is felt as it 
dashes on the shores of the western ocean. Thus the Tartar may press 
forward the Hun, and the Hun urge on the Alan, and the Alan force for- 
ward the Frank, the Vandal, and the Saxon, until one finds himself on 
the shores of western Gaul, the other on the borders of the great Afri- 
can desert, and the Saxon impinges and cuts his way into the possessions 
of the Briton, the Cambrian, and the Milesian. It is only those who 
can go no farther — it is only those who cannot escape onwards from the 
great influx that is bursting on their backs, that are in an awful pre- 
dicament : fearful indeed must be the state of that people who are im- 
migrated on but cannot emigrate ; behind the invaders cry — before them 
the impassable ocean j it may be well said of such — vte viclis. 

In such a state Mr. Molloy represents Ireland, and apologising for 
his native land, he maintains that it is not to the peculiar character 
of the English and Irish, it is not the fault of the invaders or in- 
vaded, that Ireland has exhibited such an unfortunate and melancho- 
ly picture ; by no means — there is but one process, says he, that answers 
the condition — a regular inflow of settlers, which, during a period of 
five hundred years, has continually increased the population and appro- 
priated the capital of the island. An immigration into a country already 
peopled, and therefore subject to the natural pressure of the inherent prin- 
ciple of increase, always acts painfully and unfortunately, as we have seen 
in Ireland. Mr. Molloy shows very satisfactorily why it is that immi- 
gration may benefit one country and prove a source of misery to another. 
In America the aborigines had their almost boundless forests to plunge 
into, and it was no difficulty and no loss to them to remove westward 
and take up their hunting ground beyond the Missisippi and Missouri ; 
this ivas certainly the case, and may still be so ; but the time must come 
on the aborigines of North America and Australia, when driven before 
the face of civilized man, they must suffer as the Fir Bolg in Ireland 
did under the Milesian immigration, or as the Milesian in his turn did 
under the Anglo-Norman. Even the Creek nation in the United States 
is now suffering under and exclaiming against the aggressions which the 
greedy white men around them are making on their territory. 

Mr. Molloy largely treats on the "miserable consequences to Ireland of 
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the immigration of the English; and, indeed, all through it is his 
object to maintain that, at all times since the conquest, not only 
have the Irish suffered under the confiscation of their properties, 
but also under an over population, and he would desire to have it 
considered that Ireland four hundred years ago suffered as much, 
if not more inconvenience, from over-population, in respect to capital 
being insufficient to give that population employment and food, as it 
does now with her seven or eight millions. Now we do not consider 
that our author has made out his case in this instance. In the first place, 
we do not conceive he has proved that, at any time, the immigration 
from the sister isle has been sufficient to cause a want of food or employ- 
ment amongst the natives ; it may have caused the transfer of property 
but not its overthrow ; and we cannot consider that the five thousand 
Norman adventurers who, taking advantage of the divisions of the na- 
tive princes, conquered Ireland originally, could affect by their immigra- 
tion the amount of the sustenance of the people. We are sure, more- 
over, that there never was any immigration from Henry the Second's 
day to that of William the Third, that would have affected the natives 
in this manner, or could have deprived them of sustenance and of home, 
save and except that of the Scottish settlement in Ulster, and that only 
extended along to the eastern coast of the island. We believe, that in- 
stead of the English, in their successive immigrations, driving out the 
Irish, and depriving them of the usual sources of employment and food, 
they assimilated themselves to the manners, the usages, the employ- 
ments, and mode of livelihood of the mere Irish. The Norman propri- 
etors conformed to the laws of Tanistry and Gavel — to the cosherings, the 
cessings, and the gossipred of the Irish people, and became ipsis ttider- 
nis Hiberniores. The truth is, the Irish were never to any extent an 
agricultural people ; they were pastoral in all their usages, and required 
a large range of country over which they might roam with their cattle. 
They lived much on meat and milk, and we have read some accounts 
handed down by eye-witnesses, of the fatness and obesity of the common 
natives, and how fair and plump their bodies were when exposed in the 
field of battle. It is true they were submitted to numerous famines, and 
the reader of Irish history may sicken as he reads of the desolation, the 
ruin, the exquisitely agonizing pictures of distress which the natives 
are recorded to have undergone ; but this was not owing to the immi- 
gration of the English, for we read of such calamities before ever a Saxon 
landed on Erin's shore. The rebellion that was attended with the great- 
est amount of human calamity which the page of history transmits, was 
carried on by an Anglo-Norman against Elizabeth, and it was at the 
instigation of foreign influenced priests and of Jesuits, who, in calculating 
the possibilities of success, never took into account human sufferings ; 
they were the men who brought about all the later evils, the desolation, and 
the ruin of Ireland. Mr. Molloy, in order to prove his position, should 
be prepared to show that Ireland, before the invasion of the Danes and 
the Anglo-Normans, was great, glorious, and free. He ought to be 
able to evince, that before those periods, there were no famines, no ex- 
cess of population, and no over-productiveness : he, moreover, ought to 
make it appear, that the English in their successive immigrations came 
in such numerous bodies, that they pushed the Irish from their stools, 
that they forced them out of their eastern coasts until they eddied and 
rallied, and turned, like a mounded river, their back waters upon the 
people that would have driven them into the western sea: this he has not, 
m our humble opinion, done. With deference, we conceive he has not 
proved that the over-population of Ireland, ami its present poverty, arises 
from British immigration. Mr. Molloy after working at the point 
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we hare just animadverted on, takes into consideration certain plans 
proposed (independent of emigration) for the amelioration of the people 
of Ireland ; he alludes to the employment of the people in public works, 
and satisfactorily shows, that public money advanced for these purposes, 
whenever brought into operation,' has been found fraught with injustice 
to the payer of taxes, for what has been employed by the public to erect 
some-monument of superfluous labour, might hare been more economically 
and usefully employed, not only for himself but for the country, under 
his own superintendence. 

Speaking of the improvement of bogs and waste lands, Mr. Molloy 
agrees with us in what we have just said, that it has proved, as it must 
always, in the present state of commerce and free trade, a loss of money. 
You must not, when the fertile grounds of other and adjoining countries 
can come into competition, go on expecting that unsuitable and inferior 
soils in your own country will stand the competition. A man who will 
spend all his own labour, and the capital of a nation or a company, in 
producing thirty bushels of corn off barren acres, %rhen those in an 
adjoining kingdom or country can, with the same culture and expended 
capital, produce sixty — we say it is impossible that' growers from these 
two districts can stand long together in the same market ; no low rate 
of wages, no protection short of driring out the farmer of fertile land 
from the market, can permit the occupier of poor soils to stand the com- 
petition. 

Mr. Molloy also combats the possibility or expediency of introducing 
manufactures into Ireland as a remedy to its eril. He then wisely and 
temperately shows the fallacy and insufficiency of the plans which Dr. 
Doyle and Mr. O'Connell have proposed relative to the application 
of Church property towards the support of the poor. 

We shall not allude in any way to what our author so ably and perti- 
nently says concerning the last great measure proposed for the revivifica- 
tion of the country, namely, the repeal of the union. Our sentiments 
on this subject are before the public ; we only say, that to have them 
corroborated by such a sound thinker as Mr. Molloy, is qnite satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Molloy is of opinion that it would be neither prudent, pro- 
fitable, nor consistent with sound principles of political economy, to tax 
absentees ; he works the question with a great deal of sagacity and abi- 
lity. He attempts to show, that by the return of absentees to Ireland, 
three millions, perhaps, of expenditure might take place within the 
island ; but, says he, the population of seven millions, leaving a million 
of paupers out of the question, has the dominion of marketable articles, to 
the extent that is represented by the expression of £5 per head annu- 
ally ; this makes an aggregate command of things which is represented 
by the expression of thirty-five millions sterling. Now, no man of hu- 
manity can say, that the people of Ireland do not require a dominion and 
power over a sum at least double that signification ; a power represented 
by another thirty-five millions ought to be put within the possible acqui- 
sition of the people to make them prosperous. Of what use, then, 
would be the small addition of three millions ? 

We have not space to follow Mr. Molloy in his recondite disquisitions; 
into the modes practised by ancient states to get rid of population, and 
to keep the supply of labour within the demands of those engaged in 
agricultural and manufacturing production, and of the awful expedients 
that were and still are resorted to, to repress the excessive increase of 
men— as war, infanticide, celibacy, &c. : he then comes to his own spe- 
cific, which is emigration. He states that the emigration committee of 
the House of Commons have proved satisfactorily, that at an expense so 
small that it excites wonder to be told it from authority, that at a price of 
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merely guaranteeing to the lender, by the public, the sum of £12., an 
individual emigrant can be permanently provided for with plenty for 
himself, and a prospect of still greater abundance for his future offspring. 

The expense of conveyance and provision for 200,000 families of five 
persons each, would be twelve milbons sterling. This sum is consider- 
able, but not more than the cost of one of the victories gained by British 
power ; the interest of the sum which the public should guarantee to 
the lenders, would be £600,000. The colony, under favourable circum- 
stances, might soon, by a moderate rent on the land cleared, be enabled 
to pay the interest to the lenders, and so relieve the mother country from 
the burden altogether : and even supposing they did not do so, yet if 
the pressure of a million of paupers were got rid of, at an expense to the 
country of not more than one shilling per acre, it would be a relief 
cheaply obtained, and then alterative measures might be superadded, so 
as to obviate the danger of a similar excess occurring again. Then, as 
Mr. Molloy says, instead of the irremediable cries of infancy, the invo- 
luntary shouts of defiance, and the apathy of despair, which present 
themselves on every side ; disencumbered Ireland and her vigorous co- 
lonies would present a very different scene, and every individual of a 
family would be able to produce plenty for himself, and a prospect of 
the same for his future family. 

But where are the emigrants to be transported ? what portion of the 
habitable globe will bear such an immigration. The British colonies af- 
ford unoccupied lands of fertile quality, to a great extent j but we are 
not confined to the British settlements ; the districts along the immense 
mountain-chain of South America, present every degree of temperature, 
and every variety of surface ; and it is presumed there could be no 
difficulty in procuring by purchase or by grant, abundance of room 
there, where Irishmen could turn to account their capacity to resort to 
new forms of labour, and to bear all forms of privation. 

We cannot take leave of this valuable treatise, without expressing a 
high sense of the prudence, the common sense, and sound views of its 
author. To our minds he has fully proved that no other measure but a 
system of emigration on a large scale, so as in a comparatively short 
period to get rid of one million of our able-bodied paupers, can make Ire- 
land quiet or prosperous : without it, the Catholic Relief Bill, the re- 
form in Parliament, the reduction of taxation to the lowest limits, the 
reform of the law, the simplification of our commercial policy, can be of 
no avail to the wide spread pauperism of Ireland. For the poor, who 
pay no taxes, who hold no land, who have no legal rights which are of 
value, can derive no cure from a reform in the law, the amendment of 
the parliament, or the reduction in taxation. To reduce tithes or taxes 
in Ireland at present, is but to increase rent ; the bidders for land offering 
for it all beyond a mere subsistence for themselves, for there is a mass 
of unoccupied and unlocated labour behind them, and to ensure posses- 
sion in the great competition among them, every thing is at least offered. 
Let any man of dispassionate mind and common sense, look at the state 
of Clare* at present, where one half of its population is composed of fe- 
rocious, excited, uneducated, half-fed paupers, and say is there any 
method of making these comfortable with respect to themselves, or peace- 
able with regard to others, without giving vent to their wild and grow- 
ing energies by a plan of emigration ? 

* From (he report of Select Committees of the House of Commons appointed in 
1823, to inquire into the state of the poor of Ireland, it appears, that the acreable 
contents of Clare were, 476,200 acres, the population 209,000, and that in the pre- 
ceding year, 116,115 individuals depended fur food ou charitable relief. 



